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The Iroquois Story 


| re treaty rights suffered a major setback in the 
long struggle against the eminent domain concept, when 
on March 7 the Supreme Court empowered the New York 
Power Authority to seize Tuscarora land in western New 
York for the state’s $700,000,000 Niagara Power Project. 
The Court held, 6-3, that Congress had given the necessary 
authorization to the New York Power Authority to 
condemn the tribal land. The decision reversed an earlier 
victory for the Tuscaroras in the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 

A petition for a rehearing was filed April 1st by 
Arthur Lazarus, Jr., attorney for the Association on 
American Indian Affairs and the Tuscarora tribe. “If the 
petition is denied,” Lazarus stated, “it’s the end of the 
road.” 

Justice Whittaker delivered the majority decision, in 
which he was joined by Justices Felix Frankfurter, Tom 
C. Clark, John Marshall Harlan, Potter Stewart and 
William J. Brennan, Jr. The court ruled that the right 
of eminent domain held precedence over a tribe’s right 
under treaty with the U. S. government. 


Broken Faith Charged 


Justice Black wrote a dissent, in which Chief Justice 
Warren and Justice Douglas joined, charging that the 
Government had broken faith with the Tuscaroras. 

The Tuscaroras, contesting use of 1,383 acres of 
their. land for the Niagara Power Project, contended 
special permission of Congress was required. The Federal 
Power Commission and the New York State Power 
Authority insisted Congress authorized the taking of the 
land when in 1957 it directed the federal commission to 
license the project. 

The court majority ruled that the Tuscaroras own 
the land outright, and that the land can be taken by power 
of eminent domain, with just compensation. 

The Tuscaroras are one of six Iroquois nations 
scattered throughout New York State. The other tribes 
are the Mohawks, whose reservation is near the Canadian 
border; the Senecas and Cayugas, who live in the South- 
west part of the state near the Tuscarora reservation; 
and the Oneidas and Onondagas, who reside in Central 
New York. 

The Tuscaroras, emigrating from North Carolina, 
first settled in New York in 1775, buying land with the 
help of the Federal Government. Under the Federal 
Power Act, no land may be taken from an Indian “reser- 
vation” for uses “inconsistent with the purpose of the 


Tuscarora Leaders 


The Chief of the Tuscarora Indians, Elton Black Cloud 
Greene, with his son, Martin, looking at a map of their em- 
battled reservation. 








reservation.” In authorizing the Niagara Project, Congress 
provided that the Federal Power Commission should 
license it in accord with the Power Act. 


Definition Is Issue 


The major issue in the case was whether the Tusca- 
rora land was a “reservation” within the definition of the 
Power Act. 

The Court of Appeals held that it was. The Supreme 
Court ruled it was not. Justice Whittaker argued that the 
term “reservation” was defined “artificially” in the Power 
Act to include only land owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment in trust for Indian tribes, not land owned by Indians. 

Justice Black challenged this contention, “For 150 
years,” he wrote, “everyone has considered the Tuscarora 
land a ‘reservation.’” He pointed out that the majority’s 
“strained interpretation” of the word reservation put in 
danger all land owned outright by Indians. 

Black further stressed that the United States’ policy 
was “depriving Indians of their homelands against their 


will.” 
(Continued on page 3, Col. 1) 
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THE DISSENT 


(Highlights from Justice Black’s minority opinion on 
the Supreme Court’s decision against the Tuscarora Indian 
Nation. Chief Justice Warren and Justice Douglas joined 
in the dissent). 

* * * 
That other lands are more expensive is hardly proof that 
the Tuscarora lands are indispensable to this $700,000,000 
project. 

* * * 
I not only believe that the Federal Power Act does not 
authorized this taking, but that the Act positively prohibits 
it. Moreover, I think the taking also violates the Nation’s 
long-established policy of recognizing and preserving 
Indian reservations for tribal use, and that it constitutes 
a breach of Indian treaties recognized by Congress since 
at least 1794. 

* * * 
I believe the plain meaning of the words used in the 
Federal Power Act . . . require the conclusion that these 
lands are “a reservation” entitled to the protections of 


the act. 
* * co 


The lands have been called a reservation for more than 
150 years. 


* * * 
Anyone doubting the extent of ownership interest in these 
lands by the United States would have that doubt rapidly 
removed should he take a deed from the Tuscarora Nation 
without the consent of the Government. 

* * * 
In Article 3 of the Treaty (between the six Iroquois 
Nations and the U. S. in 1794—editor’s note) the U. S. 
Government made this solemn promise: 

“Now, the United States acknowledge all the lands 
within the aforementioned boundaries, to be the property 
of the Seneka nation; and the United States wiil never 
claim the same, nor disturb the Seneka nation, nor any 
of the Six Nations, or of their Indian friends residing 
thereon and united with them, in the free use and enjoy- 
ment thereof: but it shall remain theirs, until they choose 
to sell the same to the people of the United States, who 
have the right to purchase.” 

* * * 
President Jackson, in 1835, explained the purpose of the 
removal and reservation program as meaning that, “The 
pledge of the United States has been given by Congress 
that the country destined for the residence of this people 
shall be forever ‘secured and guaranteed to them.’ ” 

* * * 
The age and scope of this doctrine of guardianship and 
fairness to the Indians is well illustrated in a statement 
made by President Washington, December 29, 1790, 
responding to an address by the chiefs and councilors of 
the Seneca Nation: 

“. . Here, then, is the security for the remainder 
of your lands. No State, nor person, can purchase your 
lands, unless at some public treaty, held under the author- 
ity of the United States. The General Government will 
never consent to your being defrauded, but it will protect 
you in all your just rights.” 


When the Missouri compromise bill was being discussed 
in Congress in 1854 Texas Senator Sam Houston used 
this picturesque language to describe the Government’s 
promise to the Indians: 

“As long as water flows, or grass grows upon the 
earth, or the sun rises to show your pathway, or you kindle 
your camp fires, so long shall you be protected by this 
Government, and never again be removed from your 


present habitations.” 
* * * 


It was to carry out these sacred promises made to 
protect the security of Indian reservations that Congress 
adopted Paragraph 4 (e) (of the Federal Power Act— 
editor’s note) which forbids the taking of an Indian res- 
ervation for a power project if it will “interfere .. . with 
the purpose for which such reservations was created or 
acquired . . .” But no such finding was made or could 


be made here. 
* ok * 


If the decision in this case depended exclusively upon 
cost and inconvenience, the Authority undoubtedly would 
have been justified in using the Tuscarora lands. But the 
Federal Power Act requires far more than that to justify 
breaking up this Indian reservation. 

« * * 


These Indians have a way of life which this Government 
has seen fit to protect, if not actually to encourage. Cogent 
arguments can be made that it would be better for all 
concerned if Indians were to abandon their old customs 
and habits, and become incorporated in the communities 
where they reside. The fact remains, however, that they 
have not done this and that they have continued their 
tribal life with trust in a promise of security from this 


Government. 
* ok * 


Until Congress has a chance to express itself far more 
clearly than it has here the Tuscaroras are entitled to 
keep their reservation. It would be far better to let the 
Power Authority present the matter to Congress and 
request its consent to take these lands. It is not too late 
for it to do so now. 

* * * 


It may be hard for us to understand why these Indians 
cling so tenaciously to their lands and traditional tribal 
way of life. The record does not leave the impression that 
the lands of their reservation are the most fertile, the 
landscape the most beautiful or their homes the most 
splendid specimens of architecture. But this is their home 
—their ancestral home. There, they, their children, and 
their forebears were born. They, too, have their memories 


and their loves. 
* * ok 


Some things are worth more than money and the costs 
of a new enterprise. 

* * * 
I regret that this court is to be the governmental agency 


that breaks faith with this dependent people. Great na- 
tions, like great men, should keep their word. 
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IROQUOIS STORY—from. page / 


Chief Elton Green, President of the Tuscarora 
Nation, in a statement to the Association, said: 

“We are grieved, not only at losing our land, but 
for our democratic form of government. How will it look 
to other countries for America to treat us like this? 
I don’t think it looks good. 

“We Tuscaroras have lost a lot of land in the past. 
We want to keep what we have left. If they keep chopping 
off our land, where will we Tuscaroras be? We will be 
swimming in water. 

“Speaking on behalf of the Tuscaroras, I hope that 
the Supreme Court will reconsider our situation. This is 
our last stand.” 

Chief Green expressed appreciation to Chief Justice 
Warren, and Justices Black and Douglas “who stood up 
for us.” 


Senecas’ Future Dim 


But this is not the end of treaty violations of Iroquois 
tribal lands. Even as the bulldozers rip up the Tuscarora 
land, the future of a second of the six Iroquois nations 
appears equally dim. 

The Seneca Nation faces loss of one-third of its 
30,000-acre reservation on the Upper Allegheny River 
to the Allegheny River (Kinzua Dam) Project, originally 
proposed by the Army Corps of Engineers in 1928. The 
last judicial obstacle to the building of a $119 million 
dam at Kinzua near Warren, Pa. was removed on June 
15, 1959. On that date, the Supreme Court refused to re- 
view a decision upholding the Government’s right to ex- 
ercise the power of eminent domain on Indian land. 

The Seneca Nation had filed a petition for certiorari 
on April 22, after a decision by the U. S. Court of Appeals 
that Congress had authorized the taking of the lands for 
a reservoir, and was empowered to do this. 

The Senecas’ slim hope to save their land rests on 
Congressional authorization of some alternative to the 
Kinzua Dam Project, alleged by the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to be the sole practical means of flood 
control of the Upper Allegheny River. 


Alternate Plan 


An effective alternative to the Kinzua Dam has been 
proposed by Arthur E. Morgan, a former chairman. of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Writing in the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Post and Times Herald, February 14, 1960, 
he stressed the inadequacy and bad economy of the Kinzua 
project, and proposed the alternative Conewango-Catta- 
raugus plan. 

At the request of the Seneca Indians, Morgan made 
a study to determine whether the public interest required 
the building of Kinzua Dam, with its consequent virtual 
destruction of the Seneca reservation. The study disclosed 
a remarkable geological circumstance completely over- 
looked by Army engineers in their planning 30 years 
before. 

“In prehistoric times the Allegheny River flowed 
northward into Lake Erie,” Morgan writes. “The last 
glaciers, some 10,000 years ago, dug a great hole and 
pushed up a dike which turned the river southward into 
the Ohio. By simply cutting through that dike and using 
the ‘hole’-—now a nearly useless swamp—for a reservoir, 
three times as much flood water could be stored as by 


Kinzua. 


When Morgan brought his plan to the attention of 
the House Appropriations Committee last June, the Com- 
mittee voted an impartial study and comparison of the 
two plans, Conewango and Kinzua. But during the final 
days of the session, this provision was dropped, and 
construction funds for the Kinzua Dam Project were 
released. The Corps of Engineers were free to begin the 
destruction of the Seneca homeland. 

On April 7 before the House Subcommittee on Public 
Works Appropriations, and on April 8 before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appropriations, Morgan 
again testified in opposition to Kinzua Dam Project. On 
both occasions he was joined by George D. Heron, Presi- 
dent of the Seneca Nation. The Subcommittee is expected 
to act on the Public Works Appropriations Bill for the 
fiscal year 1961 by May 6 at the latest. 


Honor at Stake 


George Washington’s personal assurance to the 
Senecas that his country could be relied on to honor its 
formal treaty with the Iroquois confederacy seems about 
to be repudiated, Morgan warns. At this eleventh hour, 
only Congressional action or initiative by the President 
can save the Senecas from being dispossessed from one- 
third of their homeland. 

The Association has gone on record as opposing the 
flooding of the Senecas’ reservation, and has urged Con- 
gress to give fresh consideration to the Conewango-Cat- 
taraugus Alternate Plan. 

The files of the Association on American Indian 
Affairs are bulging with copies of letters sent by members 
to their Congressmen, demanding that they scuttle the 
Allegheny River Kinzua Dam Project and redeem the 
honor of their country. 


Termination Action Delayed 
On Washington State Tribes 


Two Washington State Termination bills were held up 
during April by House Committees dealing with Indian 
Affairs. On April 6, the House Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, after receiving strong protests from the small 
Shoalwater Bay Indian community, set aside H.R. 11098. 
A week later, on April 13, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs passed over H.R. 11104, 
Termination Bill for the Lower Elwah Indian com- 
munity. 

Spokesmen for the two Indian groups, in wires to 
the committee and Association on American Indian 
Affairs, declared their people had never consented to 
termination of federal trust protection. Requesting a pub- 
lic hearing, they claimed they had been notified of the 
hearing too late to travel East to testify. 


Rumor Unfounded 


A flood of wires, letters and telephone calls, resulting 
from a rumor that nine other western Washington 
tribes were to be considered for terminal legislation 
poured into the Association from the Intertribal Council 
of Western Washington Indians, the Shoalwater Bay 
Group, and members of the Quinnault tribes. Checking 
with the Interior Department, the Association found the - 


rumor to be false. 
(Continued on page 4, Col. f) 
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TERMINATION DELAYED—+from page 3 


The Interior Department “is undertaking complete ex- 
amination and study” of conflicting reports of the western 
Washington tribes’ attitude toward Termination, accord- 
ing to a statement by Assistant Secretary Roger Ernst, 
transmitted on April 7 by the Assgciation to the Intertribal 
Council of Western Washington tribes. The Association 
has made available to the Department the file which will 
serve as the basis of its own investigation in the future. 

The Association’s 1960-61 program calls for increased 
activity in Washington. In response to requests from 
coastal tribes for help in coping with state, industrial and 
local Indian Bureau pressure to accept state law-enforce- 
ment under P.L. 280 and termination, the Association 
is creating a special branch. 


Workshop for Judges 


The first of the Association’s planned activities took 
place in January when the AAIA sponsored, with the 
University of Washington, a Tribal Judges’ Workshop. It 
is designed to help those who preside over tribal courts in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho define and solve problems 
of reservation law-enforcement. 

The workshop was directed by Dr. Erna Gunther, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the University of Washington. 
The keynote speech was given by Arthur Lazarus, Jr., 
General Counsel of the Association on American Indian 
Affairs. Special attention was paid to two subjects: state 
tribal and federal jurisdiction, and the area of domestic 
relations problems, including child support, marriage and 
divorce, adoption and custody and juvenile delinquency. 








Westerns Distort Frontier Life 





The Public Education Committee of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs has announced the opening 
of a national drive to force a change in false portrayals 
of Indians on television and motion pictures. Indians 
and their non-Indian friends all over the country are 
protesting the portrayal of our original Americans as 
bloodthirsty, savage killers. 

The committee hopes to consult with TV and movie 
makers, offering them technical assistance to ensure 
accuracy in the dramatization of frontier life. 

Among the many prominent Indians combating the 
“War Whoop” type of program is Allie Reynolds, one- 
time star pitcher for the New York Yankees and one- 
quarter Creek. Reynolds said he is “happy to be a part 
of any movement to raise TV standards and create the 
right impressions.” Reynolds is now an Oklahoma City 
oilman. 





Tribes Form Committee 


Recently, 40 delegates of 11 Indian tribes met in 
Fort Gibson, Oklahoma, to organize a protest against 
false TV portrayals of Indians. The delegates appointed 
a committee headed by Creek Tribal Chief Turner Bear, 
of Checotah, Oklahoma, to draw up a petition to submit 
to President Eisenhower. 

Commenting on the committee’s resolution, State 
Representative Harry J. W. Belvin, of Durant, Okla- 
homa, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, said, 
“There is no excuse for TV producers to ignore the 
harm that may be done the children of America by 
repetitious distortion of historical facts pertaining to 
the way of life of any race or creed, including the 
American Indian. Many TV programs show Indians 
as blood-thirsty marauders and murderers.” 

The Association endorses Chief Belvin’s statement. 
By constant exposure to distorted frontier history, 





Association to Fight 
TV War Whoopers 


our younger generation will be taught the Indian is 
not worthy of his good will. 

Not all TV Westerns are guilty of misrepresenting 
Indians during the days of the “Wild West,” however. 


At least two programs—‘“The Lone Ranger” and 
‘“Lawman”—are outstanding examples of authentic 
portrayals of frontier life. 


Association Statement 


In a statement for the AAIA, LaVerne Madigan, 
Executive Director, said: “Accurate portrayal of fron- 
tier history and the Indian wars does not require that 
the white man be presented as a ruthless invader; he 
was that—and yet he was more, because he built a 
democracy when he could have built a tyranny. Accu- 
rate portrayal, however, does require that the American 
Indian be presented as a brave defender of his home- 
land and of a way of life as good and free and reverent 
as the life dreamed of by the immigrants who swarmed 
to these shores. 

“Tt will be in the spirit of our We Shake Hands 
program to conduct a national public education cam- 
paign to cause the TV and motion picture industries 
to drop the vicious stereotype of the Indian as unprofit- 
able business and to encourage them to show frontier 
history as the brave if bloody history shared in common 
by the Indian and non-Indian American citizen who 
live in that area today.” 


Monitors Sought 


Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, Chairman of the Public 
Education Committee, has asked members of the AAIA 
to monitor TV Westerns, noting both offensive and ac- 
curate portrayals of frontier life. By reporting their find- 
ings to the Association, members will aid the committee 
form an objective picture of the actual amount of dis- 
tortion emanating from home screens. 
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The Honorable Fred A. Seaton 
Secretary of the Interior 


Vigil in the Everglades— II 


—_ the past two weeks the United States and 
Florida, separately, have taken actions that bring the 
question of the Miccosukee homeland to the eve of 
decision. 

In Washington, D. C., Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton has recognized that the fate of the last uncon- 
quered Indian tribe is not a small problem to be handled 
in a small way by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. He has 
recognized that it is the moral problem of the whole 
American people, facing themselves and the world, 
worthy of the concern of the Interior Department at the 
Secretarial level. He has transferred the authority to act 
on behalf of the United States from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Roger Ernst. 

The Assistant Secretary has won the respect of Indian 
leaders throughout the country because, as one of them 
put it, “he never speaks with a forked tongue.” Ernst 
was asked whether the Federal government admits re- 


sponsibility to the Miccosukees. He forthrightly replied, 
“The Miccosukees have never been related to the United 
States like the other Indian tribes. We have a moral re- 
sponsibility to complete this unfinished business.” When 
the Miccosukees heard that Secretary Seaton would send 
Mr. Ernst to treat with them, they threw back their 
shoulders in a manly way they have and said, “Good, that 
is the kind of man we have been waiting for.” 

In Tallahassee, Florida, a few days after the Interior 
Department met Governor Collins’ condition that the Fed- 
eral government acknowledge responsibility for the Mic- 
cosukees, the Cabinet acted at a meeting which neither 
the Indians nor Florida citizens, friendly to them, were 
invited to attend. It was voted on April Sth to set aside 
for restricted Indian use 143,000 acres of the swamp 
for which the Miccosukees fought so long and bitterly. 
The swamp is to be administered by the Cabinet of 
Florida instead of by the Miccosukees, and the State 
reserves the right to take it back from Indian use when- 
ever it sees fit. 

In our view, the setting aside of the 143,000 acres on 
any terms was a beneficial action, not a final one. We 
say this because the Governor of Florida, who has proved 


.to be a courageous man in dealing with tensions in his 


State, told our representative personally one week before 
the Cabinet’s action, that the Miccosukee problem could 
be solved if the Interior Department could find a way to 
solve it on federal basis. Members of the Cabinet indi- 
vidually have expressed understanding of the aspirations 
and sometimes angry pride of the Miccosukees. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior will go to Tallahassee 
shortly to confer with the Governor and Cabinet. A good 
man will be talking with good men, and we believe in their 
will and ability to produce a plan that will prove we were 
right to say to the Miccosukees: “Do not fight the United 
States and Florida. Look to them for justice, and, with 
the help of your fellow-citizens, you will get it.” 

Except for that expression of hope, the Association on 
American Indian Affairs has no comment to make on the 
action of the Florida Cabinet. The Governor invited our 
representative to participate in the conference of State 
officials with the Assistant Secretary of the Interior. We 
accepted, grateful for the opportunity to continue in our 
role as interpreter of the needs and desires of the Indians 
and Florida to the federal government. 

The Seminole Indian Association, one of two organiza- 
tions affiliated with us in Florida, has officially requested 
us to join them in protesting the manner in which the 
Cabinet’s action was announced to the press. We hold to 
our view that a fixed and hostile stand now by any of the 
parties involved will make the reconciliation of conflicting 
interests difficult in the important days of conference 
ahead. As a courtesy to the Seminole Indian Association, 
however, we print their press release of April 7th on the 
following page. 

The Miccosukees’ comment has not been heard, be- 
cause they have swallowed it. They promised us last 
August they would believe in the good faith of the United 
States and Florida until the day we tell them we know 
their cause is lost. They are keeping their word. One of 
their leaders, standing in a Miccosukee camp at night 
with the luminous swamp stretching endlessly behind him, 
said, “You make it hard for us with the people. You tell 
us to trust the white man. We tried. We still try, because 
you say you will tell us when you know there is no hope.” 

—tLa Verne Madigan 
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(Printed at the request of the Seminole Indian Association) 


Keep Faith 
With Miccosukees 


By 


ROBERT MITCHELL, Executive Secretary, 
Seminole Indian Association 


Florida’s State Cabinet on April 5 voted to set aside 
143,000 acres of swampland north of the Tamiami Trail 
for the Miccosukee Seminoles’ use. 

That this is only a cynical gesture is immediately ap- 
parent, since the State refused to allow the Miccosukees 
to administer these acres as their homeland, and has re- 
served the right to take back “the gift” at any time. 

The Seminole Indian Association demands that the 
tribal land be placed in State trust under the administration 
of the Miccosukee Seminoles, as promised by the State 
of Florida. 

As recently as November 19, 1959, Florida’s Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Col. Max Denton, in a letter 
to Buffalo Tiger, encouraged the Miccosukees to believe 
that they would get the security they desired, provided the 
Federal Government would finance a Miccosukee Eco- 
nomic Development program. 

“It was nice meeting with you and your Council last 
week and again meeting you and Howard here on the 
17th,” Col. Denton wrote. 

“I am very sorry nothing definite was accomplished but 
I am sure you understood why. The Governor felt he could 
take no action until the Bureau decided to help by pre- 
senting something besides double talk and that is all we 
were getting. He is all for letting the Indians use the land 
they want but it is going to take more than that to help 
get you started. 

“Don’t get discouraged. You have come a long way 
in the past few years and I believe things will continue 
to improve for you and your people. Remember we are 
trying to help and will continue to help if you will let us. 
It was good seeing your Council meet with the Seminole 
Council in such a friendly spirit. I am sure if you fellows 
will continue to get together from time to time in the 
same spirit shown last Sunday, it will pay you both big 
dividends in the future. Please understand we want to 
work with your Council and all Indians in Florida to make 
this a better place for us all to live as neighbors and 
friends. 

“Mr. McLane and I expect to meet with the committee 
as directed by the Governor in the near future. Following 
that meeting, I will contact you and advise as to what is 
accomplished. Also, I believe we will be hearing something 
from Washington before long. They will, I believe, come 
up with a definite plan, not just double talk, an if and 
when plan.” 

Contrast the sense of Denton’s letter with the comment 
made by the same official in announcing to the press 
that the State would never treat with Miccosukees. On 
that occasion, Denton said: 

“Tet the Miccosukees take it or leave it.” 

The Miccosukee Seminoles are the only truly proud 
and independent Indians left in the United States. Though 
poor in worldly goods, they receive no charity. They do 





TOKEN FOR LA FARGE 


John Wooden Legs, Chairman of the North Cheyenne Tribe, 
presents a beaded vest to Oliver LaFarge, President of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, as a token of 
appreciation for the Association’s assistance in the tribe’s fight 
to save its land. Left, holding tomahawk, is Mr. LaFarge’s 
son, “Pen.” The occasion was the We Shake Hands Con- 
ference last year in Pierre, South Dakota. Mr. LaFarge will 
deliver the Annual Report at the Association’s Annual Meet- 
ing May 2 in New York City; Mr. Wooden Legs will speak 
on the Northern Cheyenne’s rally to save their homeland. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


ASSOCIATION ON 
AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC. 


will be held 
Monday, May 2, 1960 at 7:30 p.m. 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH ASSEMBLY ROOM 
Riverside Drive & 122nd Street 
New York 27, New York 


BRING A GUEST 





not want it. They are not broken-spirited like the Western 
tribes, because they never surrendered to military force. 
They hunt and fish for the food they eat. 

The Florida Cabinet’s decision is doubly unfortunate 
since it comes at the very moment when the Federal 
Government is about to offer our Miccosukees an eco- 
nomic development program. 





